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THE DIALOGUE 


...Unique Contribution to Democracy 


The Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions is an in¬ 
dependent educational institution devoted to continuing examina¬ 
tion of basic issues confronting a democratic society. 

■ Its corporate entity is conducted by The Fund for the Republic, 
Inc., a non-profit corporation. 

■ Its location is atop Eucalyptus Hill, overlooking the Pacific 
Ocean, in Santa Barbara, California. 

I Its prejudice is democracy. 

■ Its objective is clarification, not necessarily settlement, of issues. 

I Its output is publication and broadcast of the most stimulating 
thoughts it generates. 

Its method is the dialogue. 

And it is the dialogue which is the Center’s unique contribution 
to democracy. 

Under the leadership of Robert M. Hutchins, former President 
of the University of Chicago, a small but influential intellectual 
community at the Center is attempting something not being done 


anywhere else in America—not by any university, corporation, re¬ 
ligious institution, labor organization or government agency. This 
unusual group of resident scholars is enriched by an intermittent 
procession of visiting experts from all over the world. Together, 
through the dialogue, they examine the major institutions of the 20th 
century—in the light of their impact upon the possibilities for the 
continued existence of democracy and in the light of the impact of 
a changing society upon those institutions. 

Many viewpoints are represented in the output of the Center, 
but the Center adopts none as its own. Nor does the Center seek 
consensus or unanimity in its publications and audio tapes. It pro¬ 
duces materials which promise to add new dimensions to the gen¬ 
eral discussion—not restatements of conventional wisdom. Each 
staff member speaks his personal point of view. The Center is re¬ 
sponsible for determining that the material it produces should be 
presented to the public as a contribution to the dialogue abo ut tr 
Free Society. 

Materials produced and distributed by the Center symbolize the 
basic commitment of the organization to the elements of the dia¬ 
logue as the main instrument and vehicle of self-rule. These ma¬ 
terials also signify the conviction of the Center that democratic 















of the Center’s permanent consultants, published 17 books deal¬ 
ing with various aspects of the trade union movement. This mate¬ 
rial generated by the Center is recognized as a primary basis for 
contemporary discussion of trade union problems in the United 
States. 

“In just a few years,” said President Hutchins, “the Center has 
become a national and international force, not because it is meri¬ 
torious but because it is unique. It is doing something that needed 
to be done but that people didn’t know needed to be done until it 
was done. When it was done, a surprising number of people said, 
“Well, that was what we needed.’ ” 

THE DIALOGUE AND THE FUTURE 

Although the Center, through the dialogue, has been responsible 
for widening the circles of discussion and the subsequent influences 
upon public policy, its primary concern is not with immediate 
results. 

Rather, it looks first to the future. 

Those who participate in the Center dialogue believe the future 
is too important to be left to tomorrow. They are convinced that 
somewhere in the hurried, pressured, distracted life of contem¬ 
porary America, caught up as it is with the demands of the urgent 
at the expense of the important, there must be a place where 
rational men give thoughtful, measured and sustained attention 
to tomorrow. 

The Center is such a place. With dialogue as its method, this is 
what gives the Center its unique value to the democratic society. 

Recently, a friend of the Center who is equally at home on Wall 
Street and on Eucalyptus Hill remarked: 

“The first thing people with a real stake in this country ask when 
things begin to go wrong is, ‘Who’s thinking?’ ” 

The Center staff was thinking—and arguing—and thinking 
again—about some of today’s biggest problems when those prob¬ 
lems were still too far in the future to concern most busy people. 

THE DIALOGUE AND INDEPENDENCE 

Through the dialogue, the Center continues to address its tal¬ 
ents to the issues of today and tomorrow because thousands upon 
thousands of individual Americans care enough today to support 
the Center through their memberships. 

At the Center it is possible to examine critically even the most 
acutely controversial issue or institution, because the Center is de¬ 
pendent for its financial support only upon those thousands of 


individuals—its members—who believe the Center’s contribution 
to democracy is as vital as it is unique. 

This unique program started with a single grant from the Ford 
Foundation. That grant has expired and there no longer is any as¬ 
sociation, financial or legal, with the Ford Foundation. 

Now, the Center is supported by a membership of tens of thou¬ 
sands of individuals who contribute from $10 to $1,000 or more 
a year. And the list is growing. 

As expected, these members come from every walk of life and 
represent a wide range of outlooks. They all have one thing in 
common, however: an abiding interest in the best thinking avail¬ 
able on the basic issues facing a democratic society. 

This sort of broad-based individual support of the Center en¬ 
ables it to function as an independent social critic. The Center is 
“owned” by no one, and is beholden to no special interests. 

President Hutchins once observed that “a university can take 
care of itself financially without much trouble because it renders 
services the community believes it cannot do without. But the 
Center, above all, has to be an independent, critical agency. It may 
serve the community well only by occasionally outraging it. And 
it is not easy to point out unpalatable truths while passing the hat.” 

THE DIALOGUE AND YOU 

If you would like to be a part of the continuing work of the 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, and would like 
to receive all of the Center’s publications, then you are invited to 
become a member of the Center. 

Not only will your membership entitle you to receive The Center 
Magazine and all other Center publications, but it will help to in¬ 
sure that the Center’s policy of free distribution to those who can 
best use the materials (but who do not have the necessary funds) 
can be continued. 

By becoming a member of the Center, you will be supporting 
the only organization of its kind in the world. 

You will be increasing the chances of democracy’s survival by 
encouraging independent and responsible thought. 

You will be an indispensable part of: 

THE DIALOGUE 

... Unique Contribution to Democracy. 






institutions are not harmed but are strengthened by continuing 
criticism and reappraisal. 

THE DIALOGUE AND BASIC ISSUES 

In an attempt to see the problems of our revolutionary age in the 
light of reason, the Center daily calls together its approximately 
two dozen Fellows in Residence for dialogue about a paper rele¬ 
vant to the Center’s program. 

Engaged in these dialogues are scientists, theologians, journalists, 
mathematicians, philosophers, politicians, novelists, military com¬ 
mentators, civil servants, businessmen, doctors, lawyers, judges, 
teachers—men and women from a wide variety of backgrounds. 
The Center has ignored the labels of “right wing” and “left wing.” 
It has obtained the participation of Catholics, Protestants, Jews, 
secularists, men who call themselves “radicals” and others who re¬ 
gard themselves as “conservatives.” 

Among questions currently under examination at the Center 
are: 

—How can the community of man in the new age control the 
surge of technology, for the sake of individual freedom and the 
general welfare? 

—How can the community of man prevent a nuclear war, which 
could destroy civilization? 

—How can the community of man provide a more abundant life 
for all, without crippling losses of individual liberties? 

mind and spirit to give meaning to human life at the highest level 
of its potential? 

The cross-fertilization of thought which takes place at the Center 
as men of various backgrounds blend their singular understandings 
creates a wider comprehension of views. 

Interaction of disciplines and specialized vocabularies broadens 
—of necessity—each participant’s grasp of the topic under dis¬ 
cussion. The flow of some 300 visitors each year enriches the dia¬ 
logue and broadens the perspective. Thousands of letters from 
readers of Center publications and listeners to Center tapes have 
stimulated the staff to rethink many of their ideas. 

Agreement is never the goal of the dialogue, but rather develop¬ 
ment of responsible ideas based upon valid experience and in¬ 
formed speculation. 

The result is broader definition of problems and more compre¬ 
hensive identification of alternatives facing citizens of a democratic 
society. 

THE DIALOGUE AND CHANGE 

Change throughout the world is taking place at an ever-faster 
rate, and the dialogue is a unique instrument for keeping the 
rational process apace of that change. 

This inherent affinity between the dialogue and change was ex¬ 
pressed by a successful Los Angeles businessman, Harold Willens, 
who also is a Center board member: 

“During the dialogue as the issue becomes illuminated by 
scrutiny of various points of view, the minds of many of the par¬ 



ticipants will have, much more often than not, changed to some 
degree in the process. 

“The point is crucial. Because it means that those who examine 
the basic issues confronting our society have to be able to accept 
the concept of change. 

“Now, all of us are conservative in one area or another—to 
greater and to lesser degrees. But we are living in a world where 
enormous changes in population and technology require an ac- 

of solving the problems these changes impose upon us. 

“This means there is little room for such ‘conservatism’ in a dis¬ 
cussion requiring that the participant, himself, change and adapt 
his thinking to his own increase in understanding. 

“Those persons who do not recognize change, and/or are not 
willing to consider new ideas proposed as solutions to the prob¬ 
lems imposed by change, are not the stuff of which productive dis¬ 
cussions grow. And to this extent, this type of so-called ‘conserva¬ 
tive’ is conspicuously absent. And he is absent by definition, for 
his contribution basically turns on the current conventional wis¬ 
dom which is everywhere available in the mass media. 

“One purpose of the Center is to give voice to those new ideas 
which are not yet a part of the conventional wisdom, which do not 
have easy access to the mass media and which (in the Center’s 
judgment) should be presented to the public as a contribution to 
the discussion of the Free Society. 

“I see dialogue, as tough and demanding as it is, as the only way 
to hammer out new political, social, and economic answers which 
must be found to meet our new dilemmas and which must be as 
new and ingenious as the scientific and technological discoveries 
we have made.” 

THE DIALOGUE AND PUBLIC OPINION 

Once extensive analysis indicates that the subject at hand is a 
basic issue affecting democratic institutions, the Center seeks to 
widen the circles of discussion and broaden public awareness. 

The Center’s approach is uniquely effective. 






Periodic convocations are widely publicized, the Center tapes 
are distributed in rapidly growing numbers and about 7,000,000 
copies of some 175 different publications are circulating among 
influential in the mainstream of our decision-making process: 
among leading editorial writers and columnists, television and 
radio commentators, political leaders and government officials, 
businessmen and union leaders, teachers, clergymen, students, 
lawyers and a wide variety of other interested citizens. 

Center publications are in regular use in classrooms and in busi¬ 
ness, union and church educational programs, are often reproduced 
in whole or in part in newspapers and magazines of general cir¬ 
culation and have been used as the basis of network television pro¬ 
grams. More than 500 universities are using Center publications 
and tape-recordings. Most publications promote sustained discus¬ 
sion in newspaper editorials and syndicated columns. 

Most recently, a periodical — The Center Magazine , under the 
editorship of John Cogley, former New York Times religion edi¬ 
tor, and former executive editor of Common weal— has been added 
to the Center’s list of publications. Appearing six times a year, 
this 100-page Center Magazine documents the continuing dialogue 
of the basic issues of our day. 

All Center publications are distributed free of charge to Center 
members. The Center’s mailing lists, based upon specific requests, 
are reviewed regularly to see that the publications are in actual 
use. Normally, single copies of the Center’s publications are sent 
without charge to anyone who requests them; a modest charge is 
made for multiple copies. Requests for some publications have 
reached 100,000. 

THE DIALOGUE AND TANGIBLE RESULTS 

The Center is not an action group—yet it does obtain results. 

As an educational institution with a tax-free status, the Center, 
by law, cannot solicit support for specific legislation. Nor does the 
Center make specific recommendations for governmental or pri¬ 
vate action. 

However, as private individuals, many of those associated with 
the Center offer policy proposals which often are noted and dis¬ 
cussed in Center publications. The Center examines all political 
views, including those which are militantly partisan, and appraises 
them in terms of basic issues. This dialogue, and the ideas gener- 
erated by it, are available to any agency, public or private, which 
may find them useful. 

Dissemination of the Center dialogue has resulted in important 
influence upon public policy. For example: 

—More than 10 years ago, the Fund for the Republic estab¬ 
lished a Commission on Race and Housing, which issued reports 
and recommendations still being used as a basis for action in 
many cities and states. 

—The Fund supported a Commission on the Rights, Liberties 
and Responsibilities of American Indians, which brought out the 
scandalous conditions under which the original Americans were 
struggling to survive and was a major contributor to progressive 
revisions in the federal government’s Indian policies. 

—The Fund made a study of black-listing in Hollywood, in 


radio and television, which led the way in curbing this effort to im¬ 
pose a smothering conformity upon actors, writers and producers. 

—One of the men who worked on the black-listing study, 
Michael Harrington, also observed the extent of poverty in the 
United States. He wrote a book, The Other America, which at¬ 
tracted the attention of the late President Kennedy and led to the 
current “war on poverty.” 

—The Center also was a leader in focusing attention on the 
impact of automation. Its booklet, “Cybernation: The Silent Con¬ 
quest,” stirred such discussion throughout the United States that 
the President appointed a special commission to examine the prob¬ 
lem, which now is recognized as among the paramount challenges 
confronting our society. 

—The Center has been in the forefront of creative thinking on 
the revolution in race relations—in conferences, broadcasts and 
pamphlets, ranging from “The Negro as an American” to “Civil 
Disobedience.” 

—The Center’s first convocation on Pope John’s encyclical 
“Pacem in Terris” brought together leaders from 21 nations and 
indirectly led to the address given by Pope Paul at the United 
Nations in October of 1965. 

—The Center’s second convocation brought together nearly 400 
leaders from more than 70 nations—at a time of crisis (the Arab- 
Israeli war) when it was the only major forum for independent dia¬ 
logue remaining open—and resulted in the first East Germany- 
West Germany discussions since World War II. .• 

—Educators from 230 colleges and universities attended the 
Center’s convocation on the role of the university in America, in¬ 
tended to stimulate a fresh appraisal of this vital institution. What 
was said became the subjects of television and radio programs, 
as well as numerous newspaper articles. The Center reported the 
convocation in its own magazine and published an “Occasional 
Paper” which was distributed to some 40,000 opinion-makers 
in America. 

—A Center study of religious institutions, supported by a group 
of prominent theologians and laymen, began with the problem of 
interfaith tension among Protestants, Catholics and Jews. The re¬ 
sulting conferences and publications have been hailed by the 
religious press as having had a profound and lasting effect on the 
ecumenical movement. 

—The trade union study provides another example of solid 
accomplishment. The Center staff, under the general direction of 
then President Clark Kerr of the University of California, one 
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FELLOWS OF THE CENTER: 

Harry S. Ashmore, Pulitzer Prize-winning newspaper editor and former Editor-in-Chief, Encyclopedia 
Britannica Stringfellow Barr, historian and former President, St. John’s College Elisabeth Mann Borgese, 
author John Cogley, former Religious News Editor, The New York Times C. Edward Crowther, Episcopal 
Bishop Edward Engberg, author and financial consultant W. H. Ferry, critic, author William Gorman, 
philosopher and editor of the Syntopicon, Great Books of the Western World Hallock Hoffman, Chairman 
of the Board, Pacifica Foundation Robert M. Hutchins, former President, University of Chicago, and Dean, 
Yale Law School Frank K. Kelly, former staff director, Senate Policy Committee Donald McDonald, 
former Dean, College of Journalism, Marquette University Linus Pauling (on leave), Nobel laureate in 
chemistry and Nobel laureate in peace John L. Perry, former White House staff member and Deputy Under 
Secretary of Commerce James A. Pike, Episcopal Bishop Edward Reed, editor John R. Seeley, former 
Chairman, Department of Sociology, Brandeis University Stanley K. Sheinbaum (on leave), economist 
Rexford Guy Tug well, former Under Secretary of Agriculture and Governor of Puerto Rico Harvey Wheeler, 
political scientist John Wilkinson, philosopher and physicist 

CONSULTANTS TO THE CENTER: 

Chief S. O. Adebo, Executive Director, United Nations Institute for Training and Research A. A. Berle, Jr., 
former Assistant Secretary of State and Ambassador to Brazil William O. Douglas, Associate Justice, United 
States Supreme Court Harrop A. Freeman, Professor of Law, Cornell Law School Robert Gordis, Semi¬ 
nary Professor of Bible, Jewish Theological Seminary Gerald H. Gottlieb, former attorney-general of 
American Samoa N. N. Inozemtsev, Director, Institute of World Economics and International Relations, 
Soviet Academy of Sciences Raghaven N. Iyer, Professor of Political Philosophy, University of California 
at Santa Barbara Paul Jacobs, (on leave), author Clark Kerr, former President, University of California 
Irving F. Laucks, chemist and industrialist Joseph P. Lyford, Professor of Journalism, University of Cali¬ 
fornia at Berkeley Milton Mayer, author Fred Warner Neal (on leave), Professor of International Relations 
and Government, Claremont Graduate School and University Center Reinhold Niebuhr, Professor emeritus, 
Union Theological Seminary Isidor I. Rabi, Professor emeritus, Columbia University, and Nobel laureate 
in physics Lord Ritchie-Calder of Balmashannar, Professor of International Relations, University of Edin¬ 
burgh George N. Shuster, Assistant to the President, University of Notre Dame Carl F. Stover, President, 
National Institute of Public Affairs 

STAFF: 

Robert M. Hutchins, President Harry S. Ashmore, Executive Vice-President W. H. Ferry, Vice-President 
Frank K. Kelly, Vice-President and Director of Continuing Education John L. Perry, Secretary and Treas¬ 
urer John R. Seeley, Dean Hallock Hoffman, Coordinator of Studies Edward Reed, Director of Publi¬ 
cations John Cogley, Editor of The Center Magazine Florence Mischel, Director of the Audio Tape 
Program Richard L. Gilbert, Director of Public Relations Peter Tagger, Director of Membership Services 
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Crowley, Joseph W. Drown, Arnold M. Grant, Crane Haussamen, Robert M. Hutchins, Edwin Janss, Jr., 
Percy L. Julian, Francis J. Lally, Edward Lamb, Eulah C. Laucks, Morris L. Levinson, Stanley Marcus, J. 
Howard Marshall, Seniel Ostrow, Louis Schweitzer, Lyle M. Spencer, Eleanor B. Stevenson, Bernard 
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